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remember the adequacy of the challenge that medicine
can present to the best brains, and the remarkably wide
front on which research is possible, we need have no mis-
givings about the legitimacy of the instinct which has
made medicine one of the university schools of longest
standing. Engineering gives rise to more serious doubts,
and even if we accept the complete field of study included
in the word, it is difficult to believe that specialized
branches of engineering are suitable as complete degree
courses. It is probably true to say that the range of subjects
studied in our universities is now as wide as it legitimately
can be, at any rate for a considerable time. Indeed, it is
fairly clear that some universities have already gone too far
in the direction of enlarging their curricula, with inevitable
damage to themselves and to the tradition of English
culture.
Although, in my opinion, a number of the subjects
usually called technical or vocational should be excluded
from universities, this is not to deny their great impor-
tance. They will actually be better served by creating and
encouraging new kinds of technical college to carry them
on. The great expansion in higher technical education
that the country undoubtedly needs must be accomplished,
not by the dilution of existing universities with unsuitable
studies or students, nor by the creation of many new ones,
but rather in the development of institutions of a kind
at present very rare in this country: technical colleges in
which high standards are preserved by a loose affiliation
with a university. There is a great difference between such
an arrangement and the actual inclusion in the university
curriculum of subjects which would be quite appropriate
in such colleges. It Avoids the lowering of standards that